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GLEANINGS 


THE ELIOTS 
An Editorial 
from The Boston Evening Transcript 

The decision which strong men often 
make—to take leave of responsible office 
before the hour grows late—Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot has just made in announcing his 
retirement from the ministry of the Ar- 
lington Street Church. What a record 
of service his and the other Eliots’ is! 
His grandfather, mayor of Boston, was one 
of the founders of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, formed in the vestry 
in the old Federal Street Church where 
William Ellery Channing preached. His 
father, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, was the 
great Harvard president. And Samuel A. 
Eliot of today stands as a principal con- 
servator of the religious association which 
his grandfather helped to found. In 
1898 when Dr. Eliot entered the head- 
quarters of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation as secretary, its endowments 
amounted to but $500,000. In 1900 he 
became president. In 1927 when he re- 
tired from that leadership, the available 
funds had been increased to $6,000,000, 
and the working staff had been enlarged 
from four members to twenty-five. 

Dr. Eliot’s powers as an administrator 
are very real. In his use of them he has 
sought primarily to conserve and consoli- 
date the values he found round about 
him, rather than to venture as a pioneer. 
One might almost suppose that his father’s 
great readiness to lead Harvard into new 
ways of scholarly development caused the 
son to feel, along with the excellence of 
such effort, the doubly great need that a 
captain, exploring new seas, has to be 
served in the engine room by one who 
knows how to keep all the operating gear 
in good order, the ballast trimmed. Dr. 
Eliot, in his career, has sought always 
consistently to fulfill such need and he has 
made his every act one of personal faith- 
fulness and integrity. 

His advice and example are more 
needed now than ever in many affairs of 
society and State. In providing them is 
his continuing ministry. 

* * 


ONE MAN’S CONVICTION 
Stephen P. Duggan 
From a recent speech 


As I have traveled in Europe I felt over 
and over that the great mass of the people 
hated war. They have supported their 
governments in policies of economic 
nationalism and in programs of armament, 
but this fact does not minimize their hatred 
of war. When, in the past year, crises 
have arisen in various parts of Europe, 
these situations have been met by the 
reasonableness of some leader or leaders in 


The League of 
Nations, after all, is a place where leaders 
consult and confer, and do it in public. 
No matter what goes on behind closed 
doors, when the time for decision comes 
that decision has to be made before the 
Assembly or the Council, and the whole 


international conference. 


world knows what is taking place. It is 
my conviction that we are moving toward 
peace rather than toward war. 


2k Ba 


PERSONAL RELIGION VITAL 
Charles G. Girelius 
from a sermon 

While we must not be unmindful of the 
social aspects of religion, it is important 
that we emphasize the value of religion 
to the individual. Religion becomes a 
barren region to him who finds in it nothing 
for himself. Unfortunately, it is true 
that there are many who have found no 
value in religion, and they have naturally 
become very skeptical as to whether re- 
ligion is of any worth at all either to in- 
dividual or to society. 

To be of value, our religion must be a 
source of inspiration, and we must obtain 
from it that strength and courage and 
confidence that will make us better fitted 
for the life that we must live and the work 
that we must do amid the duties and 
pleasures and worries and struggles that 
most of us have to face. 
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Religion means, first of all, the recog- 
nition of a power higher than ourselves 
and the conviction that this power is 
friendly. An ancient word asserts that 
“‘God is love.’””. Through religion we seek a 
vital contact with this infinite source of 
power, and endeavor to live and work in 
harmony with infinite law and infinite love. 
Our thought reaches out after life and 
light and truth in the confidence that the 
universe is so constituted and God so dis- | 
posed that al] these are intended for us if 
we will earnestly seek them. 

Secondly, religion means an inward 
search and the discovery of our own inner | 
powers. We are in possession of wonder- | 
ful capacities and marvelous energies. 
These powers serve us in some measure | 
whether we have any sense of religion or | 
not, but they serve us best when we live | 
and work in conscious harmony with the | 
universal source of all power. Our souls | 
are of like nature with the infinite spirit, | 
and when our spirits are in tune with the 
infinite, we hear the heavenly music and | 
we are in contact with infinite power. | 
There is nothing supernatural in this, | 
except in the sense that the violet and the | 
sunset, the falling rain, the glowing sun- | 
beam and the waving grain are all miracu- | 
lous in that they rise from a creative 
source greater than themselves. All this. 
means nothing less than that the creative 
forces of the universe are within our grasp | 
if we will in all earnestness seek them. 

As a result, you face life with confidence. | 
You naturally give up the things that | 
make for disharmony. You seek that 
which is good and pure, right thinking, 
right living, right relationships with your 
fellow man. You have no fear, and you 
experience peace of mind and soul. You] 
possess calmness and poise, for you 
realize that you are living among forces | 
that are working for you and not against 
you. You are no longer oppressed with a. 
feeling of isolation, for you are at home 
in the universe. Powers within you are| 
awakened, and your horizon is enlarged. | 
High incentives rise within you, prompting | 
you to noble deeds and generous service. 

LENT 


from a prayer hung outside the door of the. 
Cathedral at Old Chester, England | 


Give me a good digestion, Lord, 
And also something to digest; 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
With sense to keep it at its best. 
Give me a healthy mind, Good Lord, 
To keep the good and pure in sight, ° | 
Which, seeing sin, is not appalled 

But finds a way to set it right. 

Give me a mind that is not bored. 

That does not whimper, whine or sigh : 
Don’t let me worry overmuch =| 
About the fussy thing called “I.” 

Give me a sense of humor, Lord, 

Give me the grace to see a joke, 

To get some pleasure out of life 

And pass it on to other folk. 


Go ey 
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Faster and the Crucifixion Story 
Edward N. Calisch 


=) is one of the great tragedies of history that, 
“| in associating the festival of Easter with the 
resurrection of Jesus, the church should have 
“} connected it witha story of the crucifixion that 
taught that the Jews were responsible for the crucifixion 
and laden with the guilt of it. This tragedy has had its 
somber effect on both Jews and Christians. For the 
Jews it has meant suffering and martyrdom. With 
every recurrence of Easter in Europe of the Middle 
Ages, and to an extent in our own day, the passions 
of ignorant masses were aroused by the proclamation 
of this doctrine of Jewish guilt, and these passions 
_were vented in pillage and murder of the Jews. Itisa 
tragedy to the Christian world, because it marred the 
_ wonderful, beautiful story of the sacrifice of Jesus with 
the prejudices and the hatreds and the bloodthirstiness 
that were aroused by this accusation of guilt and 
responsibility. 

The simple story of the life of Jesus of Nazareth 
is one of exquisite beauty. He was the soul of tender- 
ness and Jove. His deep sympathy for the poor, the 

unfortunate, the afflicted and the outcast, shines in 
undiminished radiance through all the circling cen- 
turies. His life was one of an unwearying helpfulness 
in word and deed, and the hope that he brought has 
illumined the darkness of human misery as the stars 
relieve the blackness of night. His suffering and his 
-self-surrender have made an irresistible appeal to 
untold millions of hearts through all the procession 
of the years since his story was told. Much of the 
power of this appeal is found in the pathos of his 
passing, in the tragedy of the crucifixion that brought 
that life to its end. 


Crucifying the Jews 


It is this story of the trial and crucifixion and the 
manner of its teaching in pulpits and Sunday schools 
that has been responsible, not only for the unparalleled 
“misery and martyrdom which the Jews have suffered, 
but also for some of the most blood-stained pages in the 
history of the church. The Jews have been made to 
endure the rack, the gibbet and the stake; they have 
been compelled to undergo expulsion and expatriation, 
pillage, persecution and proscription, in a manner 
unequaled in all the annals of men. Jesus suffered 
greatly on the cross, the Jews, his people, have suffered 
more. Jesus agonized for a few hours; his kinsmen 
have agonized for hundreds of years. If Jesus was 
erucified on one afternoon for human sin, the Jews 
have been crucified throughout generations of hatred 
and intolerance. 
This is because of the manner in which the story 
of the crucifixion is told. Of the narrative as given 
in the gospels Dean Inge of London says, ““The popular 


. never denounced the Jews.” 


opinion of the iniquity of the Jews is mainly derived 
from the Fourth Gospel, which reflects the bitterness 
of the time when the evangelist wrote (possibly150 
years after the event). We may be sure that Jesus 
The historian, Dr. 
Sachar, says, ‘‘It was impolitic to implicate the power- 
ful Roman empire in the execution of the Savior.” 
It was much safer to lay the burden upon the small, 
weak body of the Jews. 

That policy was continued and emphasized by 
the fathers and leaders of the early and the medieval 
church, and has not been altogether laid aside by the 
church of today. 

Modern Biblical scholarship has come to the 
conclusion that the trial and the crucifixion of Jesus 
were Roman and political, and not Jewish or religious. 
In the first place the Jews had no jurisdiction over 
capital crimes or punishment in the times of Jesus. 
They were under Roman law and sovereignty, and 
only the Roman governor had power to condemn or 
put to death. Secondly, crucifixion was never a Jewish 
method of execution. Even if they had had the power, 
they would not have crucified. Thirdly, it was con- 
trary to all Jewish law and procedure to try and to 
execute on the same day, and certainly on the eve of a 
Sabbath or festival. 


Reappraising Pontius Pilate 

The attempt to whitewash Pontius Pilate, to 
make him appear as unwilling and reluctant to con- 
demn Jesus, and finally doing so only upon the in- 
sistence of the Jews, would be ludicrous if it were not 
so tragic. Pontius Pilate is recognized as one of the 
cruelest and most rapacious of Roman governors, who 
hardly would have been concerned about the fate of a 
Jewish prisoner who was under accusation of being a 
rebel against Rome. Dr. Conrad H. Moehlman, pro- 
fessor of the History of Christianity in Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, says: ‘“The brief outline 
of events fails to reveal Pontius Pilate as a hesitating, 
halting, only half-convinced official. . . . Instead he 
appears to be a man of blood who would not fear to act 
in any situation. Jesus of Nazareth went to his death 
upon a charge of revolution (against Rome). In a 
Son of God Pilate was not interested. The appearance 
of another claimant of the Jewish (or a world) throne, 
made an immediate trial necessary. . . . Theinscription 
bearing the charge was ‘King of the Jews,’ and when 
the days of feast were over, Pontius Pilate drove back 
to Cesarea congratulating himself and Rome upon 
the ease with which he had ended the tumult.”’ It was 
Roman law that tried, a Roman governor who judged 
and condemned, Roman soldiers that carried out the 
sentence, and under a Roman method of execution. 
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There were some Jews who surrendered Jesus to 
the Roman authorities, but the Jewish people generally 
were no more responsible, morally or otherwise, for the 
death of Jesus, than the people of the South were 
responsible for the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 


A Plea to Christians 


I make a plea to the Christian people to reconsider 
this story of the crucifixion and particularly the manner 
of its telling. I make a plea especially to Christian 
preachers and to the teachers in the Christian Sunday 
schools to consider the impression that is made, par- 
ticularly upon innocent and believing children, by the 
telling of a story in a form wherein a misleading con- 
ception of one of the most important events in the 
history of mankind is given, and one which affects 
most vitally the relationships between men, and which 
serves to implant hatred and misunderstanding in the 
heart. 

There is so much of glory and of beauty, so much 
of surrender and sacrifice and suffering, in the story 


Conditions in the Automobile Industry 
Walter S. Ryder 


f focused for the moment in the automobile 

Wel industries. Only by direct contact with the 
re} workers and conditions does one begin to get 
a fair view of the situation. The metropolitan press 
does not at all fairly represent the issues of the in- 
dustry. Washington correspondents tend to interpret 
current events politically. Local newspapers, although 
in possession of the facts, deliberately suppress or mis- 
construe them, for the obvious reason that they fear 
the corporations and local advertisers. 

Here on the very ground of conflict, one sees the 
human factors involved. The economic precariousness 
of the great body of workers and their families is 
terrible. Many workers are fortunate if they get in six 
months of work in the year. For the remainder of the 
year they are without income, although corporation 
dividends continue. The coercive and intimidating 
relations within the shops represent a damning psy- 
chology. As one speaker recently declared, ‘“‘When 
you pass those doors on your way to work, you leave 
behind you your rights and liberties as American 
citizens.’” The company unions, inaugurated and sup- 
ported by the employers, are the last straw of paternal- 
ism. 

Employer-employee relations in the automobile 
industry have been tense ever since last spring, when 
an imminent strike was called off at the official request 
of President Roosevelt. The American Federation of 
Labor acceded, because of the executive promise that 
the problem would be dealt with in justice to all 
parties concerned. The Automobile Labor Relations 
Board (Wolman Board) was set up as an adjusting 
agency. Grievances multiplied from week to week, and 
labor felt that it had been double-crossed. Approaches 
were made to both the Board and the President on 
behalf of adjustment in procedure, but to no material 
effect. 

The open break between organized labor and the 


C HE problem of industrial relations seems to be 


of Jesus, with which appeal can be made to the sweet-) 
est and finest of human emotions. Why then debase 
the gold of that appeal by an alloy that creates only’ 
hatred and prejudice? As Dean Inge observed, if 
Jesus himself had written the story he never would| 
have written it in the spirit in which many of his] 
so-called followers have interpreted it. To have} 
knowledge is to have understanding. Our judgment} 
can be no better than our information. May it be} 
a better knowledge on the part of both—on the part} 
of the Jew by better knowledge, through the conduct) 
of his Christian fellowmen, of the beauty and splendor | 
and usefulness of the true Jesus, and on the part of the} 
Christian by better knowledge of the real conditions} 
that attended the climax of his ministry; so that the: 
love that he taught may be all-enfolding, and the: 
sympathy and tenderness that filled his heart be all-| 
embracing. Let his own words, ‘‘Father, forgive them, } 
for they know not what they do,” be learned and) 
practiced by Jew and Christian alike, and then in} 
truth will he be the Prince of Peace to all the earth’ 


Administration came when the automobile code was. 
extended from February 1 to June 16, the date of 
expiration of the N. R. A., without equitable consulta- 
tion with the representatives of labor, so it is alleged,]| 
and without the revisions demanded by the workers. 
Specifically, the official leaders of the A. F. of L. in- 
structed their members not to participate in the shop} 
elections in support of the company unions, and mos 
recently the Wolman Board has been repudiated by} 
the Federation. Only within a few hours have we 
heard the announcement made by national executive 
and organizers in local mass meetings, called in prep-4 
aration for the proposed strike, that the Wolman 
Board is repudiated because it is autocratic, partial] 
to the employer corporations, and a disgrace toil 
labor. 
Definite plans are now set in motion to organizelf 
both the automobile and steel industries. National and] 
local organizers are in the field, and William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., is engaged in a speech 
making itinerary of the principal industrial centers of 
the Middle West. It is really extraordinary how 
vigorously and quickly the labor interests have moved 
out of the craft-union stage into the industrial-verticall 
stage of labor organization. Events along this lined 
are flowing swiftly, and presage determining outcomes.|} 
The resolution of the last convention of the Federation 
in San Francisco is being put into effect with dispatch, 
and the workers are to be reorganized, if possible, under 
an Automobile Workers International. 
It seems clear that the former techniques of arbi | 
tration of labor disputes have been outmoded. A new. 
epoch has arisen, due to the changing relations of large | 
scale production, in which semi-political boards haves 
entered the field of controversy. It is regrettable that 
the two boards now operating, the National Laborff 
Relations Board and the Automobile Labor Relations} 
Board, are at cross purposes in their practical applica I} 
tion of Article 7a on collective bargaining. To thel 
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former, collective bargaining means the rule of the 
majority in any plant, while to the latter it means 
oe representation under the company-union 
plan. 

Increasing numbers of workers are quickly being 
brought to the realization that their future security 
can be guaranteed only through more direct political 
action. This is clearly recognized by certain leaders 
who are now appearing on lecture platforms. A na- 
tional officer recently declared for a living wage, a 
thirty-hour week, collective bargaining, full social in- 
surance, a public-works program, including a com- 
prehensive housing program, governmental operation 
of those industries which are not working, taxing 
according to ability to pay, adequate relief, and a 
workers’ educational program. The rise of the Farm- 
Labor Party here in the Middle Western states be- 
comes a natural realignment of politico-economic 
forces in national affairs. 

One may freely discount the complaints of 
individual workmen and workwomen with whom 
he associates in the community relative to intolerable 
conditions in the industrial plants, but he cannot so 
readily refute the research findings of the Henderson- 
Lubin report which was recently made public. This 


- investigation, made at the instance of President 
Roosevelt, covers conditions in Flint, Jackson, De- 
troit, Lansing, Mich., Toledo, Ohio, and other cen- 
ters. 


Investigators state there is no blinking the fact 
that relations in this industry call for constructive 
treatment. They record and warn against the ulterior 
effects of the speed-up, uncertainty of employment, 
the espionage system, the rule that men are old at forty, 
and the discordant spirit in the plants. This research 
board plainly indicates that facilities for collective 
bargaining have not been fully extended, and that the 
Wolman Board has not yet solved the industrial labor 
problems. Among other things with reference to pro- 
duction and management of the plants, the board 
recommends a comprehensive automotive industrial 
labor relations board. 

Organized labor has shown its increasing strength 
and determination in connection with the congres- 
sional victory for prevailing wage rates in the new 
P. W. A. projects, and is now actively supporting the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill before Congress. It 
would seem highly desirable, indeed compelling, that 
such a bill should be passed. Its provisions are simple 
but essential to justice, harmony, and peace in our 
basic industries. The bill provides for (a) the creation 
of a permanent national board of labor relations with 
the full power to entorce decisions through direct 
resort to the federal courts, (b) the outlawry of 
company-dominated unions, with the right of workers 
to join independent unions, and (c) recognition of the 
principle of majority rule in collective bargain- 
ing. 


Creative Social Research in Appraisal 
John J. Hader 


R) is commonly said in America that commissions 
are a convenient excuse for avoiding action 
or escaping the responsibility of envisioning 
the need for change. Outsiders looking inno- 
cently upon us would imagine, if they did not take the 
trouble to go deeply into the matter, that Americans 


are a most scientific people. We set up commissions 
- for facts on crime or social change; we make a great 


? 


show and fuss about “‘getting the facts,’ calling ex- 
perts and hearing testimony. From the constant 


- parade of investigations through our social and public 


life one would think that our social institutions would 
be constantly in flux, and always in that unstable state 
of ready adaptation to new data and learning. In any 
case, many would say that we are commissioned to 


- death, and it does not take an expert to be aware that 


before or after most of our commissions life goes on 
just the same; some hearings have been held, a report 
is published, and the only net consequences seem 
to be the tiny ripples that find their way into the 
librarian’s card catalogue and the bibliographer’s 
list. 

The chief defect of such research is that it is 
static. The learning which should accompany any 
well-planned investigation is confined only to those 
who are concerned with the research as technicians, 
and is not shared or distributed to those who have the 


greatest possible use for it because their lives are most 


affected thereby. Lacking adequate dissemination, 
which is a very different thing from mere publication 


‘and announcement, most of our so-called social re- 


search is not “‘social’’ at all, because it is not shared, 
and remains infertile and ineffective. 

Social research, in order to be fully effective, 
cannot be isolated from social education and social 
action. To isolate research as a separate effort un- 
related to education is to sterilize the process through- 
out. 

The research, not being stimulated by the emo- 
tions of use and learning, lacks insight into reality. 
Information giving, the method of telling rather than 
the method of discussion, accounts for what little 
learning may result from this unsatisfactory research 
method. Finally, when the people in whose hands 
control of our institutions lies, are part neither of the 
research nor the learning process, it is inevitable that 
they continue in old methods and travel in well-worn 
grooves. Methods of power continue to be used in 
situations calling for learning; dictatorship flourishes 
because of the failure of democracy; absolutism and 
tyranny thrive on ignorance. 

The establishment of the Commission of Appraisal 
by the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in 1934 has given to the Unitarian Church 
a unique opportunity to apply creative methods of 
social research to the study of its problems, especially 
since the Unitarian Church generally has in its mem- 
bership a high proportion of people trained in social 
sciences, as well as many others who are keenly aware 
of pitfalls along the path of commissions of investiga- 
tion or research and appraisal. Thus there is already a 
body of opinion and a group of people aware of the 
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deficiencies of static fact finding and data assem- 
bling. 

Situations in which people who do, or do not, 
want change and the people who do the investigating 
never really get together must be avoided. When 
“chunks” of fact are set up then “chunks” of attitude 
or resistance are built up, and the matter gets dead- 
locked or compromised, and the motive for applying 
Jearning to life promptly ends then and there. 

It is the present effort of the Commission to avoid 
such unhappy consequences. It has faith in the vital 
intelligence of Unitarians to undertake a broad-scale 
movement in which not only the Commission but 
Unitarians themselves, by and large, may participate 
in the methods of appraisal. 

The Commission, in carrying out the resolution 
of the annual meeting, has divided the content of its 
investigation into the two broad divisions of values 
and methods; under the first it is asking Unitarians to 
participate in discussion groups which shall deal with 
the fundamental questions that concern the content 
of their religious aspirations. These value questions 
are the questions of belief and attitude that make 
Unitarians what they are and give them a recognizable 
and distinctive religious difference. The method of the 
discussion group is being used because, after all, these 
beliefs and attitudes are not narrowly held and private, 
but have for the most part a definitely determinable 
social content. 

Values may be discussed either statically, in 
terms of fixed alternatives, or creatively, in terms of 
the evolving life situations in which we live. Unita- 
rians, by their general attitude, are committed to this 
latter alternative. Consequently they might find this 
opportunity useful for their own appraisal of the values 
held by them and their denomination. This creative 
value appraisal, too, must be more than taking a few 
shibboleths out of the closet for a semi-centennial 
dusting. It can be looked upon as an opportunity to 
ask where you have been, where you are, and where 
you are going. After the groups have discussed and 
recorded these discussions it will be the task of the 
staff of the Commission to analyze them and derive 
such results as they may contain. 

It is in the second half of the Commission’s study, 
that of methods of instrumenting these values, 1. e., 
through organizations and institutions, that the most 
fertile possibilities of a program of creative research lie. 
Our values and attitudes nay be the essence of social 
life, but certainly no one will deny that our organiza- 
tions and institutions are the stuff and form of it. And 
it is around our institutions as symbols that we have 
built our most concrete loyalties and interests. They 
are the things we will fight for, since they are the outer 
and tangible expressions of our inner and often in- 
tangible wishes and aspirations. 

In its investigation of the organizational forms of 
Unitarianism the Commission is confronted with the 
problem that at present no single picture of it as an 
institution is possible. We are trying to make one. 
The denomination is in some respects totally amor- 
phous. It presents no clear lines of structure and func- 

tion, so easily visible in the episcopally organized 
churches, or, for that matter, the army. In the latter, 
the hierarchical type of organization, the outward 


forms of structure, are always evident and visible} 
One knows at any given moment just what part of if 
one is touching. | 

The antithesis of the hierarchical form is the 
congregational, and that is the form to which Unij| 
tarians have historically committed themselves. Stu- 
dents of organizations, however, set up as one of the 
axioms of elementary organization theory that there 
cannot be a whole without connections between the 
parts. And further, the separate parts cannot bé4 
increased indefinitely without running the risk of hav- 
ing no “whole’’ whatever. In short, Unitarians have 
at no time committed themselves on the point of what 
kind of “whole” their hundreds of separate congrega4 
tions were to form. They have evaded the inevitable 
question and assumed that by evading it they ea 
likewise denying the existence of the fundamental 
problem. The study of social organizations likewise 
reveals that the compelling psychological and economid} 
realities underlying our group life give an unofticial an | 
unrecognized form, whether it be admitted or not. The 
conclusion of this thinking, then, is that Unitarians| 
have an organization that is evolved from the political 
and economic necessities motivating its individua 
members and churches. The problem of the Com- 
mission is to ask Unitarians if they wish the accidental 
and in some respects haphazard “‘whole’’ that ha 
evolved to determine the future of their denomination, 
or if they wish to make some frank recognition of the 
problem that, if they are going to have denominationa 
organization anyway, should it not be consciously 
desired and well ordered in its structure? 

The fatal consequences of static social research 
that is, fatal as far as any possibilities of constructive 


change evolving as a result, lies in the fact that the 


planning of the research is not done with a sufficien | 
understanding of the attitudes involved. The neti 
result of such static research is that ‘‘for’’ and “against’ | 
attitudes are evoked, that is, for or against the result) 
of the investigation; fight patterns are engendered if] 
the problem is a real and acute one, and the progressive} 
possibilities are forfeited in a melee of bad temper an 
political wire-pulling. . 

It is the problem of creative social research tol 
carry along those concerned in its conclusions so that 
as far as possible they are all a part of the learninoy| 
process which is involved. It may not be possible al} 
ways to integrate everyone into the conclusions, but 
it should be possible to carry the recalcitrants alonod 
far enough so as to move them away from the pole off 
negations and hostility. | 

To achieve this kind of result in the investigation} 
and appraisal of an organization will require a high} 
degree of social inventiveness on the part of both the 
Commission and the members of the church who wil | 
feel that their rights or interests or jobs are bell 
risked. It means that whole-souled participation in the | 
research problem must be given by all. 

Before venturing further into the discussion of 
research it may be advisable to consider in some detai i| 
the limitations which past attitudes, values and insti-|| 
tutions have upon the present research into questions} 
of organization. Obviously the outstanding fact in] 
Unitarian history is the wish to avoid centralized or-} 
ganization and an authoritarian method. Since Uni-4 
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tarians generally, and the paid staffs of the various 
related and affliated organizations, are being invited 
to participate in a joint study of their denomination, 
it might be helpful at this time to point up what is 
probably the underlying problem of the organizational 
side of the Commission’s appraisal. No simple single 
recommendation of an organizational pattern will do. 
Decentralization and non-authoritarian methods may 
be desired, yet in spite of itself the denomination may 
find that 7n certain of its activities centralization and 
authoritarian methods may be not only desirable but 
necessary. 

Church organizations, like any other institutions, 
have to be evaluated in terms of results relative to 
total costs. By total costs we mean not only financial 
and economic costs, but all other costs measured in 
terms of applied human energy and effort. The whole 
list of activities of the denomination and its affiliated 
churches and bodies, ranging from the purely spiritual 
ministrations of worship down to the grossly material 
elements of construction and building operation and 
maintenance, need to be appraised in terms of a sliding 
scale of values. Certain activities of finance are, as 
we all well know, subject to the technical standards of 
accounting. Likewise operation of a publishing house 
or the operation of a denominational printing press 
may be tested by economic standards. With the recent 
development of social and educational techniques such 
activities as Sunday-school classes, discussion groups 
or administrative boards and committees may in a 
similar manner be evaluated in terms of accepted 
techniques. 

Correlatively it might be added, as an axiom of 
organization theory and practice, that the drift 
toward centralized control is a constant one, both from 
the economic and psychological points of view. As 
long as these two constant tendencies are allowed to 
operate in an area where the wish to remain decentral- 
ized is more or less quiescent and unaided by a positive 
conviction to take definite constructive steps in other 
directions, the organization is more or less at the mercy 
of political circumstance attending the drive of certain 
types of individuals for power through centralization. 
The specific question is this: in appraising criticisms 
of the present organizational situation and in con- 
sidering proposals for a better one, should the object 
be that of creating a situation in which a non-authori- 
tarian policy is not only held as an abstract ideal but is 
consciously worked for by definite educational methods 
in which attitudes of cooperation are developed and 
techniques of non-authoritarian relations are arrived 


mat? 


Some of the well-established methods of non- 
authoritarian decentralization operate through inter- 
organization committees; frequent meetings of boards 
and conferences in which creative discussions take 
place rather than mere decisions based on predigested 
solutions submitted in advance by administration 
officers. Such joint meetings, however, would have to 
be founded on thoroughgoing methods of fact-finding 
and information exchange, through progressive meth- 
ods of communication and inter-organization service 
and finance. Perhaps the idea can best be illustrated 
by contrasting it with the most usual forms of central- 


ized control in which the outlines of information and 


communication are largely vertical, that is from A to B 
to C, or reverse, with few direct organized methods 
for communication from B to B 
A or directly across from C to Cd. 
Decentralization would of ne- 
cessity involve rerouting pres- 
ent lines of communication, 
information and fact-finding, 
or developing new ones, to be 
applied laterally and in non- 
authoritarian manner. Its suc- 
cess, however, would be en- 
tirely dependent upon a program of education directed 
toward the establishment of a habit of mind that 
should determine conscious policy that is definitely 
non-authoritarian. 

Business and industry are in many respects ahead 
of the church in really working out democratic forms 
of group participation and control. There is no guar- 
antee that the operation of the democratic process, 
which is really a way of life, would always be the 
cheapest in direct, observable overhead costs. But 
from the standpoint of a total and inclusive economics, 
the cost of really not understanding and wishing to 
cooperate which give rise to frictions and internal 
tensions, “soldiering’’ on the job, etc., are much more 
important asinvisible costs, because they are ever pres- 
ent, all pervasive, and are accompanied by the funda- 
mental mistake of having people put in their time 
without drawing out their full powers. 

The success of the present adventure in creative 
social research depends upon the willing participation 
of those concerned plus the invention of methods of 
interview and group discussions between the Com- 
mission, its staff, and the paid and unpaid denomina- 
tional workers. If we cease thinking of our organi- 
zations in mechanical and physical terms we can then 
see them as bundles of attitudes, habits and drives, 
most of which are amenable to an educational ap- 
proach, and which for their successful continuance 
involve training and retraining in a group approach 
to common problems. 
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LENTEN PRAYER 
James H. Woods 


From easy doubt and secret sin, 
Good Lord, now grant me rest within, 
And let me break Communion bread 
With benediction on my head. 
Recklessly I’ve taken pride 
Into my heart where it could hide, 
Anger and sloth have made of me 
A meaner man than I should be, 
The poor have seen me turn my head, 
And prayerless have I gone to bed. 
Although I know that more or less 
I shall not yield my wilfulness, 
Lord, for just this little space 
Humble me and give me grace. 
* * * 
TWO SONGS 
Maude Burbank Harding 


Out of my happiness I made a melody: 
Lilting and merry, it set my heart singing. 
Out of my sorrow—a sad little threnody— 
Comfort and courage to others went winging. 
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“THE LAST OF FREE AFRICA”’ 


HE Italian expedition against Abyssinia threatens 
to become an even greater classic in interna- 
tional hypocrisy than was the Japanese venture 

in Manchuria. This hypocrisy results, of course, from 
Italy’s efforts to live up to the letter of her commit- 
ments, especially the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and the Briand-Kellogg Pact. Since Italy has 
obligated herself not to wage war, she, like J apan in 
Manchuria and the United States in Nicaragua a few 
years ago, is merely sending a “‘punitive expedition” 
to chase “bandits.” To the famous “Man from 
Mars” it must seem incredible that the loss of ten 
million lives, the expenditure of 135 billion dollars, 
and fifteen years devoted to the creation of elaborate 
machinery to maintain peace has resulted—in a 
change in names! 

But even the technique of calling a war a “puni- 
tive expedition” does not permit Italy to escape the 
charge that she is deliberately violating her solemn 
obligations. In signing the Covenant of the League, 
she agreed to “respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the League,”’ 
and Abyssinia has been a Member since 1923. She 
also agreed to “submit... . any dispute likely to 
lead to a rupture... . either to arbitration or ju- 
dicial settlement or to inquiry,” and she has flatly 
refused to accept any of these procedures. 

If Italy’s disregard of her obligations is not un- 
usual, the failure of the League to act must cause dis- 


We are, of course, accustomed to the spectacle of 
League impotent in the presence of Great Powers, a 
impotence manifested as early as 1926 when Abys-| 
sinia protested against the secret Anglo-Italian Treaty| 
which established their respective spheres of influence} 
in that country. This impotence became indisputable 
when the League failed to stop the war between] 
two minor Powers, Paraguay and Bolivia, in the} 
Chaco. 
But in the present instance the League has failed) 
to do even what it did in Manchuria and in the Chaco. 
It did send the Lytton Commission to Manchuria. 
It did recommend a world-wide embargo on arms ta 
the two South American nations. Until now, how-| 
ever, the League has coldly rejected all of Abyssinia’ 
appeals for action. One is, therefore, forced to as 
whether it would not be better to scrap the League if 
it can remain alive only by closing its eyes to insults| 
and to the very acts which it was designed to pre 
vent. Or does the League plan to have one policy} 
for Asia and South America and another policy for 
Africa? | 
Since Ethiopia has stretched out her hands unto] 
the League in vain, and since God still seems to be on) 
the side of the biggest battalions, to whom or to what 
may Abyssinia turn? Apparently, only to the ina 
bility of the three interested Powers to agree on the 
spoils. | 
By the Treaty of December 13, 1906, France, 
Great Britain, and Italy agreed to ‘‘maintain intact} 
the integrity of Ethiopia.’ This diplomatic languagel 
means in plain English that the guarantors will divid | 
the country as soon as they can agree as to who willl 
get what. Now, France and Italy came to an agree - 
ment last January about Abyssinia. It is difficult! 
to believe, however, that England will permit thei 
execution of this agreement, which will certainly en-] 
danger Lake Tsana (the key to British interests in 
Abyssinia), which is the source of the Blue Nile and, 
hence, the very life of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and] 
of Egypt. It would not be surprising, then, if Eng-| | 
land in 1935 plays the role that France did in 1926} 
that of blocking an entente a deux in violation of | 
the 1906 Treaty which provides for an ententell 
a trovs. | 
In 1926 when the secret Anglo-Italian Treaty wasif| 
divulged, Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy de- 
clared that England should apologize to Germany for. 
ever having denounced her for her reference to a | 
treaty as a “‘scrap of paper.” In view of French and | 
English silence up to now, Sir John Simon and Laval |} 
should join Mussolini in apologizing to Hitler for. 
their denunciation of his violations of the Treaty of | 
Versailles. 
It is this well-nigh universal flouting of solemn 
international commitments that may save Ethiopia. | 
Failing all other help she must stretch forth her hands | 
In prayer for another European cataclysm waged in || 
support of the sanctity of treaties by the very Powers | 
that are violating that sanctity. Short of this, or oi 
England’s strenuous objections, “The Last of Free 


Africa” must fight alone against Mussolini’s blatant | 
imperialism. 


appointment to all those who still have faith in a 


Rayford W. Logan. 
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CAN LIBERALS UNITE? 


N church and general social affairs it appears to be 
difficult for liberals to unite. Time and again, 
when a crisis develops in which only a progressive 

person could be of real assistance, liberals fail. No 
small reason for this is the possession of the very 
quality necessary for liberalism, viz., intelligence. 
Especially is this true when one sees both sides of a 
question. It takes considerable enthusiasm to so 
favor any policy or program as to be diligent in its 
prosecution, unless one has a selfish motive. The 
desire for human betterment is rarely self-sustaining. 
There is enough of gain attaching to the preservation 
of any existing order to carry it forward indefinitely. 
Moreover, those who need the changes are rarely 
gifted with the capacity for initiating and conducting 
reforms. Then, too, the very idea of reform is not 
tasteful to intelligent persons who are disinclined 
to that persistency which borders on fanaticism. 
There is also the disquieting thought that those for 
whom the good is intended are so helpless, and the 
opposition so unremitting, that one will not be able to 
attend to one’s personal pursuits if the necessary at- 
tention is given to humane endeavor. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all comes from 
within the ranks of liberals themselves. Even those 
who are zealous for the common good and are willing 
to make personal sacrifices for the general welfare are 
frequently inhibited by their own mental processes. 
They see small points not as such, but containing vital 
principles. Many times these liberals refuse to act 
because, to them, this or that item would make all 
the difference between success and failure. Those 
of lesser intelligence set to work under directions, 
while enlightened persons spend endless hours in dis- 
cussion. It was ever thus. The phenomenon is not 
new. Progress is painfully slow. Only a recognition 
that something of tremendous import in civilization 
is at stake will arouse us to unite on the things about 
which we do agree, during the operation of which we 
can continue consideration of further details. The 
next step in liberalism should be cooperative thinking 
with a technique allowing the maximum of freedom, 
but with a view to producing practical procedure 
worthy of cultivated human beings. 

Ernest Caldecott. 


PERSONAL OR SOCIAL RELIGION? 

ECENT letters in The Register anent the Program 

of Social Action of the Department of Social 

Relations have precipitated the old problem as 
to whether organized religion should have a social 
program and our Unitarian fellowship should be at 
all concerned with the problems of peace and war, 
capital and labor, etc. The emergence of this hoary 
problem is quite disheartening, primarily because our 
energies in this crucial moment should be directed 
not toward a consideration of whether we should have 
a social program, but toward what the program should 
be. 

In many of our Unitarian churches there IEE) 
line of cleavage as definitely marked as the scriptural 
division of the sheep and the goats. On the one hand 
are the devotees of personal religion who say that 


religion has to do solely with the souls of individuals, 
with making good, pure, just, brotherly people of 
high character. Let the ministers stick to the ‘‘simple 
gospel”’; let them preach about God, Jesus, prayer, the 
spiritual life, and let secular subjects alone. On the 
other hand are the devotees of social religion, who say 
that religion is nothing if it is not practical, concerned 
with peace and war, capital and labor, birth control 
and proper housing. As the personal religionists 
tend to neglect social problems, so the social re- 
ligionists tend not to go in for prayer, aspiration, and 
what are called realities of personal religion. The 
problem these two groups present as they divide on 
the alternative of personal or social religion is often 
discussed by ministers in private. It comes out into 
the open when some such event occurs in our fellow- 
ship as the publication of the Program of Social 
Action. 

But the alternative, personal or social religion, is 
grossly false! Religion cannot be merely personal, 
or merely social; religion is both personal and social. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has said with character- 
istic simplicity that religion is like the Holland Tunnel. 
You can go through this tunnel from New York to 
New Jersey, but also from New Jersey to New York. 

The personal religionist needs to remember that 
every personal problem leads to a social problem. 
The “simple gospel” is thus not so simple. The 
church should help people be good, honest, just, up- 
right. But what happens to the good, honest, just, 
upright churchman when he goes out into a bad, 
dishonest, unjust, lowdown world; when, for example, 
he finds himself in a business world in which ruthless 
competition forces him to exploit his less fortunate 
fellowmen? And what happens to the young church- 
man, trained in the estimable ways of brotherly love, 
when another war comes along and his country forces 
him into the trenches where he is to disembowel his 
“enemy”? The personal problem of being honest, 
just, and brotherly runs smack up against the social 
problem of creating a just and decent social system 
and a warless world. One does not need to go all the 
way with Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr to see that he is right 
in his contention that many liberals are not very 
realistic. 

The social religionist needs to remember that 
every social problem leads to a personal problem. 
Our social institutions did not spring full-armed from 
the head of Jove; they were made by human beings. 
Exploitation exists not alone because of an inherited 
social system, but because of the greed of millions now 
living. Whatever social system we may have a 
decade hence must take this into account. The 
League of Nations and the World Court, despite the 
Hearsts and the Coughlins, may be effective instru- 
ments in keeping the peace, but we shall still have to 
deal with the Merchants of Death and those who say 
that what we need to bring us out of the depression is 
“another good war.’ While we cannot wait for 
everyone to be good, there is no solution of our social 
problems without character. Personal or social re- 
ligion? If organized Unitarianism is to be a real force 
in the contemporary scene, Unitarians must have a 
religion that is both personal and social. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 
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BOOK REVIEWS ee 


CHAMBERLAIN THE PEACEMAKER 
The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. 

By J.L.Garvin. Vol. III. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 632 pp. $6.00. 

This is the third volume of the Life of 
Joseph Chamberlain, and a fourth volume 
is to follow. Few statesmen have received 
SO massive a compliment. We here see him 
at the height of his power, dealing with 
problems of immense complexity, and 
determining policies that were to affect 
the future of every considerable country in 
the world. No Englishman in our time 
has been so idolized, nor has any been so 
hated. He was a clear-sighted, untiring, 
formidable man, who, amid immense diffi- 
culties, could keep his head, and keep the 
ship of the State to the course upon which 
he had decided in hours of deliberation. 

Passions are still aroused at his name, 
and it is difficult to get at the man as he 
was. An unbiased biographer is, I fear, as 
rare as a phenix. Thus, two recent books 
take opposite views. One of these is by 
Andre Maurois, and in it we see Chamber- 
lain in the guise of an upstart, brilliant in 
oratory, unscrupulous in organization, a 
demagogue, an opportunist. He had, we 
are told, cold eyes and an impertinent nose. 
The other estimate is that of J. S. Oliver, 
the now famous author of one of the best 
books on polities written in recent years— 
“The Endless Adventure.” Oliver had 
been brought up in the radical Peace Party, 
but came to hold it in contempt because 
of its failure to face facts. He transferred 
allegiance to Chamberlain, whom he ranks 
with Disraeli and Chatham. What are we 
to think? What indeed but that men are 
at the mercy of their biographers? Today 
there prevails the literary trick of choosing 
some point of view, and subordinating a 
man’s life to it, thus producing something 
very entertaining, dramatic,—and arbi- 
trary. It was Lytton Strachey who set the 
pace. “What is history,” it has been said, 
“but a fiction agreed upon?”? What check 
have we—poor innocent readers waiting 
to be spoon-fed—upon these points of 
view? I think all we can do is to refer to 
contemporary opinion, and to that of 
surviving friends and foes. Such a refer- 
ence is sufficient, many will think, to destroy 
the Maurois view of Chamberlain. A }ike 
view was indeed taken by some of his 
contemporaries, and was _ popularized 
among radicals by the cartoons of Car- 
ruthers Gould published in The West- 
minster Gazette; but those who knew 
Chamberlain best did not share it. In Mr. 
Garvin’s book, at any rate, it is the other 
view—that of Oliver—that is sustained, 
and the method of the previous volumes is 
continued,—the most favorable construc- 
tion is put upon Chamberlain’s doings, and 
justified by massive and skillful documens 


tation. The result is a surprising picture 
of a Chamberlain working steadily for 
peace, though forced by circumstances to 
engage in war, and planning for a future 
United South Africa, with just treatment 
for the defeated Boers, even at a time 
when that defeat seemed very doubtful. 
Exit—Chamberlain the fire-eater, and 
enter—Chamberlain the peacemaker. 

It is good in these days, when cynicism 
and denigration are considered social ac- 
complishments of the highest order, to 
get hold of a book in which it is assumed 
that a politician’s chief desire is to serve 
his country disinterestedly. We have had 
too much easy cynicism written by idealis- 
tic and inexperienced theorists, who have 
served no apprenticeship in the art of 
government,—men who see all failure as 
someone’s fault, not having imagination 
enough to sympathize with those who are 
sometimes faced by situations that are 
beyond human control. The high game of 
politics is a difficult one to play, and those 
who think that politicians are sub-normal 
would do well to read this book, closing it 
from time to time to give a serious answer 
to the self-put question, ‘“‘Under those 
difficult circumstances, what could a 
man have done that would have been 
straighter, or better, than what he did? 
Had I, with all my idealism, been so girt 
round by circumstance, what could I have 
done?” Read so, this book can be a 
splendid training in the exercise of con- 
crete Judgment, and the avoidance of 
futile abstraction. Every statesman has a 
Metapolitik—that is to say a body of 
assumptions upon which he habitually 
acts. These assumptions may have been 
consciously worked out; but more com- 
monly they are derived unquestioningly 
from one’s cultural environment and are 
buried deep in the unconscious. Machia- 
velli, for instance, looked upon man as a 
kind of Reynard the Fox, and upon politics 
as an unscrupulous game with power as 
stakes. King Alfred looked upon men as 
souls, and upon politics as giving to those 
souls their scope and opportunity. This 
latter is the Christian ideal. It is obvious 
that economic well-being is on the way to 
this end, and very often this, the means, 
comes to eclipse all else. Chamberlein had 
not the mind of a searcher-out of first 
principles. His Metapolitik hinged on 
belief in England and the Empire, and he 
leaned to practical materialism. Granted 
his point of view, one must admit that he 
played the political game with devotion 
and skill. His Metapolitik, however, is not 
likely to be acceptable to the American 
mind,—though possibly, if America were 
substituted for England, it might be 
thought less shocking. 

It is obvious from this book that Cham- 


berlain understood the English people 
intuitively. The foreigner puzzled him, 
and there is something pathetic in his 
attitude toward Germany, and his attempt 


at an understanding such as, if it had been | 


successful, might have staved off the dis- 
aster of 1914. His game against France, 


over the Fashoda affair, he won by daring | 
play. His method in negotiation was not | 


at all that of the diplomatist, for he was 
blunt and direct, rather than subtle. He 
was the business man in polities. 


Whoever reads this book is bound to | 


face the question, ‘‘Can the rules of indi- 


vidual morality be applied on a national | 


and even international scale?” F. S. 


Oliver revolted against the Gladstonian | 


tradition as being too soft for this harsh 
world. The question is always with us. 


What of pacifism?—of endless tolerance?— | 


of loving your neighbor-nation as your 
own? Is there a country that could survive 
for six months if acting in accordance with 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount? 
Yet these ideals are somehow a perpetual 


challenge, and no thoroughly awakened | 
soul is easy about them. Can wedomore | 
than organize patiently towards making | 


them practicable? ‘‘In its early form 
Christianity was a religion of fierce enthusi- 
asm of impracticable moral ideals,’ says 
Whitehead. “They have constituted an 
unrivaled program for reform, which has 
been one element in the evolution of 
Western civilization. The progress of 
humanity can be defined as the process of 
transforming society so as to make the 
original Christian ideals increasingly prac- 
ticable for its individual members. As 
society is now constituted, a literal adher- 
ence to the moral precepts scattered 
throughout the Gospels would mean 
sudden death.’’ Chamberlain believed that 
this is a stern world, that its problems 
cannot be exorcised by sentiment alone. 
He was faithful to his ideals, it is true; but 
he was a realist by temperament and 
training. 
Lawrence Clare. 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Indian Gods and Kings. 
Hawkridge. Boston: 
Company. 304 pp. $3.50. 


By Emma 


Although its style is “popular” and | 
anecdotal, this is a book of real substance. | 
It recounts the history of India to the time || 


of the occupation by the British, and 
outlines the tenets of the three great 
Indian 
and Islam. Present-day political and soci- 
ological questions are not discussed, but 
bygones are kept from being merely by- 
gones by the skillful way in which his- 
torical events are linked with architectural 


monuments which can be seen by the | 
traveler and photographed for those at _ 
home. Excellent maps, pictures, and chron- | 


ological tables add to the book’s value. 
Julius Seelye Bixler. 


Houghton Miglin |} 


religions—Hinduism, Buddhism |} 
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Letters to the Editor 


MR. LUPTON AND THE HUMANISTS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Recently Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
before the Association of Ministers at 
Cambridge, made the following statement 
regarding my recent address before the 
Unitarian Club: 

“He (Dilworth Lupton) dismissed the 
humanists from the fellowship in a round- 
about way.” 

I regret very much that Dr. Dieffenbach 
was not at the Unitarian Club meeting, 
for I do not believe he would have gathered 
any such impression from what I actually 
said. 

Personally I believe that the doors of 
our church should be wide open. I have 
always welcomed the humanists and always 
will. 

What I tried to say before the Unitarian 
Club was that a religion to be effective 
must meet man’s intellectual, emotional, 
and mora! needs. Of course, such a religion 
must be humanistic in its approach, but 
if humanism is the agnostic or atheistic 
type, such as proclaimed in the Humanist 
Manifesto, I cannot see how it can carry 
with it emotional satisfaction. I believe 
that experiment will show that such a type 
of humanism would not have survival 
value. 

But, by all means, let us experiment with 
this type of religion in our fellowship. Such, 
it seems to me, is one of the offices of our 
free denomination. 

Dilworth Lupton. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In the issue of March 21, you quote 
from an article in The Nation by Raymond 
Gram Swing entitled “The Advance 
Toward Fascism—Long and Coughlin.” 
You also quote an editorial from The New 
York Times entitled ‘Masaryk at Highty- 
five.”’ 

Might we offer you the suggestion, in the 
event religious leaders do not want either 
Fascism or Communism to come in Amer- 
ica, both of which, as proven by the results 
in Germany and Russia, will take from the 
church its democratic freedom, that you 
advocate the specific alternative to Fascism 
and Communism which President Masaryk 
has used in building Czechoslovakia into 
what is now “‘an island of democracy in a 
sea of autocracy.”’ What he did was to 


— adopt the same two methods which Den- 


mark adopted years ago, those of a People’s 
Folk School system to teach themselves 
the truth, and the organization of pur- 
chasing, credit and marketing Coopera- 
tives. 

Why should we arouse people in America 
to the fear of the possible coming of a 


dictatorship of some one man, as in Italy 
and Germany, or of a minority, as in 
Russia, without pointing the way to the 
method whereby Americans can evolve from 
political democracy to economic democracy 
by organizing themselves voluntarily as 
consumers, voters, and workers? 
E. R. Bowen. 
New York City. 


* * 


CLAUDE WILLIAMS IS IN. JAIL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Mr. Williams is a Presbyterian minister 
of Paris, Arkansas, who has long be- 
friended the cause of labor, working sym- 
pathetically with coal miners, tenant 
farmers, share-croppers and the unem- 
ployed. In so doing he aroused the en- 
mity of powerful groups. As a result he 
has lost his church and because of insisting 
on helping the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union and organized groups of the unem- 
ployed in a demonstration against further 
reduction in their meager relief, he was 
thrown into jail in Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
on trumped-up charges. Difficulty has 
been experienced in arranging bond. 
Another minister, Rev. Ward Rodgers, 
has also been arrested and is awaiting 
trial. 

Conditions among the share-croppers 
and tenant farmers, according to reliable 
reports, are almost unbelievable. 

While the AAA has benefited plantation 
owners, conditions have grown worse for 
share-croppers. Their misery and unem- 
ployment have increased. 

In desperation these folks have or- 
ganized in the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union. Their right to organize and stand 
up for themselves is bitterly opposed by 
the plantation owners who have threatened 
lynching to the leaders and recently forc- 
ibly abducted and expelled from the 
county some of those helping to organize. 

Three share-croppers have been on a 
visit to New York. They spoke at a 
meeting of the Church Emergency Relief 
Committee a few days ago, telling of work- 
ing and living conditions almost beyond 
belief. This Committee voted to send out 
an appeal for money for relief of the fami- 
lies of members of the Tenant Farmers’ 
Union, many of whom have been evicted 
from the farms and are in utmost distress. 

Please send checks at once, made out 
to the Church Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee, and mail to 287 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

Clothing of all descriptions, especially 
for children, is urgently needed. It 
should be sent prepaid to Rev. Howard 
Kester, 2595 School Street, Memphis, 
Tenn., who will see to its distribution. 

W.B. Spofford. 
James Myers. 


SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The tenth annual Seminar in Mexico 
will be held in Cuernavaca and Mexico 
City from July 8 to 28, under the auspices 
of the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America. 

We feel that recent developments have 
made it of increasing importance that a 
growing number of thoughtful Americans 
should have insight into the problems, 
culture, and lives of the Mexican people. 
The Seminar in Mexico, during the past 
decade, has helped over one thousand 
Americans toward such insight. 

The Seminar consists of three weeks of 
lectures, round-table discussions, and field- 
trips. It supplies a general introduction 
to Mexican history, economics, art, inter- 
national relations, and archeology, under 
the leadership of outstanding Mexican and 
Amerian authorities in many fields. 

Applications and requests for detailed 
information and rates should be addressed 
to 

Hubert C. Herring, Executive Director, 

287 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


* * 


A BOOK RECOMMENDED 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Dr. Minot Simons’s book, ‘“‘A Modern 
Theism,”’ came into my hands recently. 
To my thinking this book is so interesting 
and so wholesome that I should like to say 
a few words about it in The Christian 
Register. 

It is a most heartening thing to active 
ministers that one of their number, a very 
busy pastor in one of our most important 
churches, can find time to keep abreast 
with the very best thought of our modern 
scientists. This Dr. Simons has done. The 
value of the book consists in its accurate 
knowledge of our latest best scientific 
thought with its reasonable implications 
concerning the Reality that is behind 
Cosmic phenomena. Dr. Simons is not a 
dreamer of idle dreams. Religion is for 
this world. If it has no practical value here 
it has no value anywhere. He would ally 
himself with Channing, Tuckerman, Bel- 
lows, Hale, Slicer, Howe, Osborne and 
others who showed by their works and 
writings that the sincere, reverent wor- 
shipers of God can be leaders in moral 
reforms—practical, everyday, worthwhile 
living. 

“The advocates of naturalism,’ writes 
Dr. Simons, “‘are not saying the last word, 
but are rather challenging us to show 
wherein they are not convincing.” ‘“The 
Universe confirms the spiritual cravings 
of man’s nature.” ‘‘He discovers laws of 
spiritual being,” says Dr. Simons. Dr. 
Simons has no place for the old theism with 
its unreasonable claims about prayer, and 
salvation. He gives us a better, a saner 
interpretation of these good words. 

J. Lunsford Robinson. 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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A NEW METHOD QF SUCCESSION 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


In a recent sermon, Dr. John H. Deit- 
rich, minister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Minneapolis, Minn., outlined the 
arrangement according to which his re- 
tirement and succession would best serve 
the church. 

Speaking of the customary predicament 
after a minister has served a church a 
long time, he said one of two things usually 
happens. 

“Hither he continues as minister long 
after he should have withdrawn, and sees 
the organization gradually disintegrate 
and the audiences disappear, or he departs, 
leaving the congregation to flounder around 
in its attempt to find a new leader. The 
former is sure to be disastrous, and the 
latter is likely to be. The easy thing to 
do, of course, is to continue indefinitely, so 
long as health will permit, and reap the 
fruits of one’s previous labors; but it seems 
to me a very selfish thing to do, for while 
it insures the minister a steady job with a 
comfortable income for life, or at least gives 
him an opportunity for continued self- 
expression and for the fulfillment of that 
foolish desire ‘to die in the harness,’ it is 
done at the terrible price of destroying the 
church.” The churches of Theodore 
Parker, Robert Collyer and Minot Savage 
which today no longer exist are examples 
of this. 

In the appointment of Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, not as an assistant or associate 
minister, but as probable successor, the 
church is ‘‘giving a thorough test to a new 
nimister while the old minister stands by. 
His continued presence and preaching will 
hold those who are bound mostly by per- 
sonal loyalty until the new minister has 
had an opportunity to win their support. 
He will be ready to offer counsel and guid- 
ance as a result of his long experience with 
the situation. And even in case the new 
minister does not prove a success, does not 
fit into the situation as we had hoped, the 
old minister is still there to carry on until 
a satisfactory successor is found. In other 
words, it is my hope and intention to stand 
by and do everything in my power to see 
that the ministry of this church is trans- 
ferred gradually to someone who can 
maintain its prestige and do its work 
successfully. How long this will take I 
do not know, and, therefore, how long I 
shall continue as your minister cannot be 
determined. It depends entirely upon 
circumstances. It is my fondest hope that 
the new minister will so win your ad- 
miration and affection and loyalty that it 
will not be long until you do not care to 
hear me preach any more; but, if this does 
not occur—well, I’l] still be here.” 

Judging from the careful consideration 
with which the appointment was pre- 
ceded, he has done his best to smooth the 
way for his retirement. ‘‘There are many 
factors which must be considered in the 
choice of a minister for a congregation like 


this, and Mr. Bragg seems to embody them 
all. I am fairly well acquainted with all 
the young men who might be available, 
and there is no one who in my judgment is 
so well qualified for the position as he.” 
The summary of Mr. Bragg’s exceptional 
qualifications which follows constitutes a 
fine personal tribute. 
ok * 
DR. ELIOT, MINISTER EMERITUS 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
has announced that on September 1 he is 
to be relieved of most of his present duties 
and to become minister emeritus. He 
expresses his intention to retain many 
public interests and connections. An edi- 
torial from The Boston Transcript on this 
subject is reprinted in ‘‘Gleanings”’ in this 
issue. 


CALLED TO ARLINGTON STREET 


Rev. Dana McL. Greeley of Concord, 
N.H., has been called to the ministry of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


FRIENDS OF PROCTOR ASSEMBLY 


One hundred and fifty Friends of Proctor 
attended the annual assembly of the 
Friends of Proctor Association held at the 
Hotel Commander in Cambridge, Mass., 
on Friday, March 22. Following a dinner 
the presiding officer, Headmaster Carl B. 
Wetherell, introduced the following speak- 
ers: Albert H. Hilliard, ’36, of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., representing the three lower 
classes; Sumner H. Stanley, of New 
London, N. H., president of the senior 
class; Rev. Herbert Hitchen, of West 
Newton, Mass., representing the trustees, 
and, as the principal speaker, Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. 

Mr. Wetherell gave a brief outline of 
the condition of the school and presented 
the prizes for last year’s Hackley-Proctor 
theme contest to the following boys: First, 
Albert H. Hilliard, second, Dana Stock- 
bridge of Manchester, N. H., and third, 
Nathan C. Eastman of Andover, N. H. 
Dancing followed the speeches. There 
were former students of the school present, 
as well as a large number of undergrad- 
uates. Mrs. Francis Chamberlain of 
Lexington, Mass., was in charge of the 
banquet, assisted by Mrs. Harold Webb 
of Arlington, Mass. 

It was announced during the evening 
that a legacy of $4,000 had been left to 
the school under the will of Mrs. Annette 
Walker of Portland, Me. Tentative 
plans were outlined for a visitation day, 
April 19, at Proctor, for friends of the 


school. 
ch EY 


Lowell, Mass.—In a drive to afford an 
opportunity for acquaintance, sociability, 
and friendship, among the younger married 
people of All Souls Church, a ‘‘South of 
Forty-Nine” social evening _was held 
March 13. 


A CHURCH PROSPERS 
The year at the First Parish, Needham, 
Mass., recently closed showed encouraging 
signs of interest and activity. Forty-six 


adults, including fifteen married couples, | 
were voted into membership, largely as a | 


result of the indefatigable work of the 
minister, Rev. James W. Macdonald. 


At the beginning of the current year a || 
real every-member canvass, which had | 
been omitted for several years, was carried | 
out under the able leadership of Mrs. | 
Leslie B. Cutter, with William W. Gal- | 
lagher and Russell T. Williams acting as | 


team captains, resulting in an increase over 
last year in the number of persons making 


regular pledges to the church of thirty, | 
and an increase of more than $1,000 in the | 
amount pledged, and, in addition, many || 


old pledges were increased. 


During the year the men of the parish 


were unusually active, and, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Irving H. Cow- 
drey, prepared and served a July Fourth 
breakfast in the parish house that brought 


in $50, and under the chairmanship of | 
Arthur W. Rohn held a three-day auction — 


sale in the parish house last winter which 


brought in $286, all of which was turned 


over to the parish treasurer. 
Both the Day and Evening Alliances 
prospered during the year. They raised 


more than $850, of which $525 was se- |} 


cured at the annual Alliance fair in No- 
vember, and contributed $500 to the 
parish treasury and $25 to the church 
school. The Evening Alliance, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Lillias McIntosh, in- 
creased its membership from twenty-three 
to forty-three, and as a special project 
last year raised $225 to redecorate the 
ladies’ parlor and the Sunday-school 
room. 

The church school also grew to an en- 
rollment of fifty-seven in the kindergarten 
and primary school, and ninety-three in 
the upper school, or a total of 150, and an 
increase of twenty-five over the previous 
year. 

During the year a children’s choir of 
twenty-five boys and girls was organized 
and directed by Miss Lillias McIntosh. 

The growth in attendance at the regular 
Sunday morning services did not keep pace 
with the growth in all other departments, 
and a special effort is to be made this year 
in that respect. 

The officers of the church for the coming 
year are: Dr. Arthur C. Harding, chair- 


man, Russell Williams, clerk, Leonard H 
O. Packard, treasurer, and Miss Ada G. | 


Fuller, collector. 
ES * 


BOSTON EVENING ALLIANCE 


A regular meeting of the Evening Al- 
liance group of Greater Boston will be 
held in the parish hall of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., on April 11, 
commencing at 7.45 p.m. A native of 
China will speak ‘On the Eastern Fron- 
tier.”’ 


ee 
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MRS. FLORENCE W. KLABER 
SHOWS CHURCH SCHOOL AIMS 


That the liberal church school of today 
is recognizing the challenge of present-day 
interests was the keynote of a radio ad- 
dress given over station WVF'W recently 
by Mrs. Florence W. Klaber, director of 
religious education of Unity church school, 
Montclair, N. J. The objective of the 
liberal church school is at present, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Klaber, fourfold: “1. To guide 
growing persons in their search for the 
great spiritual realities, in order to bring 
them into harmony with the power, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness. 
2. To create in growing persons an appre- 
ciation of, and wonder at, the beauty, the 
order, and the magnitude of the physical 
world. 3. To lead growing persons to a 
reverence for the nobility and grandeur 
of the human soul as exemplified in Jesus, 
Buddha, Hosea, and other great world 
leaders, as well as in nameless worthwhile 
lives. 4. To inspire growing persons to 
active service in building a better social 
order in which all mankind shall cooperate 
as brothers.” 

In discussing this objective Mrs. Klaber 
said in part: ‘“‘We do not say to make good 
Unitarians or to teach the Bible. We feel 
that our task as religious educators is far 
deeper than that. The child is born into a 
complex and bewildering world. What he 
needs most of all in order to orient himself 
to life is a sense of security. We feel that 
we cannot give him this sense of security 
by feeding him myths no matter how beau- 
tiful or symbolic. We seek instead to create 
for him a thoughtful and sympathetic 
atmosphere in which his mind can find 
freedom in the agelong search for truth, 
and where the emotions in his soul wil] 
be satisfied. We believe that religion is 
an integral part of life, but only as it 
becomes a personal experience is it re- 
ligion. We believe that God manifests 
Himself through human personalities and 
through the universe, and so we base our 
classes on the study of the greatest per- 
sonalities the world has known, on the 
appreciation of human problems in the 
world today, and on a study of the world 
of nature and of science. We believe that 
the child can learn only from within, and 
so we seek to help him express himself, to 
develop his highest potentialities, and to 
work out for himself a plan of right living 
anchored in the experience of the past and 
reaching out to still unattainable golden 
heights of vision and achievement.” 

ok * 


NAPOLEON W. LOVELY ORDAINED 


Napoleon William Lovely was ordained 
and installed as minister to the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Franklin, N. H., on 
February 27. The service followed in de- 
tail the order used by the society in the 
ordination and installation of the previous 
minister, Arthur Newell Moore, and the 
_ same hymns were sung. 

Rev. Robert Dale Richardson of La- 


conia, N. H., read the invocation and 
scripture. Rev. James Luther Adams of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., gave the sermon, 
in which he emphasized the need for ob- 
jective divine standards by which we can 
measure our religious growth and our 
moral character. Rev. Daniel Welch of 
Andover, N. H., read the prayer of or- 
dination. W. Barnard Daniel, chairman 
of the society, led the congregation in the 
installation of the minister. 

The charge to the minister, by Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
urged upon the minister the high standards 
of quality to be sought in the Christian 
fellowship. Rev. Dana McL. Greeley of 
Concord, N. H., in the charge to the con- 
gregation emphasized the cooperative 
character of the religious life and work. 
Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, welcomed the new minister to 
the fellowship, and Rey. John F. W. How- 
ell, of the Baptist Church of Franklin, 
welcomed him to the community on be- 
half of the Ministers’ Union. 

The service was followed by an informal 
reception in the parish rooms of the 
church. Music for the service and during 
the reception was provided by an in- 
strumental quartet. 

* * 
SAN FRANCISCO ADVANCES 


The attendance at the annual meeting 
of the First Unitarian Church this year 
was the best in three. The elaborate prep- 
arations had been under the guidance of 
the Church Council. Reports were given 
by the presidents of the church organiza- 
tions, and those of the young people’s 
societies by a representative of each group, 
from the ‘‘Cubs”’ up. 

Reports of work done showed a well- 
rounded church life. A Girl-Scout troop 
has been added during the year, under the 
leadership of Mrs. H. D. Elliott. Trustees 
elected were: George L. Buckingham, Dr. 
M. R. Gibbons, DeWitt C. Treat and Mrs. 
Alma P. Heim. Abbot A. Hanks was 
elected moderator; DeWitt C. Treat, 
treasurer; Lauder W. Hodges, clerk. A 
vote favoring membership in the Free 
Church Fellowship was unanimous. 

The meeting closed with a few words 
from Dr. Caleb S. S. Dutton, who spoke 
appreciatively of the fine work done by 
the officers and auxiliary societies, men- 
tioning in particular Philip C. Knapp, 
the retiring treasurer, for his three and a 
half years of service during the difficult de- 
pression period. He also emphasized his 
sense of privilege in occupying a pulpit 
in the Unitarian fellowship, where one has 
more freedom of speech than perhaps in 
any other phase of our American life. 

* * 


Keene, N. H.—The late winter season 
has been marked by unusual interest. A 
program adapting the idea of “Social Life 
and Adult Education through the Church” 
has taxed the social rooms beyond capacity. 


CHURCH VISITATION COMMITTEE 


The Board of Visitors of the Ministerial 
Union will soon be prepared to serve New 
England churches. At a meeting of the 
Board held in Boston on March 20, plans 
were discussed and some tentative policies 
formulated. 

The purpose of the proposed Visitation 
is:—To visit, upon invitation, churches 
not regularly visited by officers of the 
Association in order to give advice, to try 
to solve parish problems, to raise the 
morale of the churches, to build a stronger 
sense of unity among our churches, to do 
for our churches in an informal, friendly, 
unofficial way, what the Bishop’s visitation 


accomplishes in churches of Episcopal 
polity. 
The following ministers have been 


chosen to serve on the New England Board: 
Maxwell Savage, Earl C. Davis, Edward 
P. Daniels, Stephen H. Fritchman, Wil- 
liam S. Jones, George Lawrence Parker, 
Charles Graves, Wilton E. Cross, J. Harry 
Hooper, Everett Moore Baker, Palfrey 
Perkins, Charles E. Park. It is the in- 
tention of the committee of the Ministerial 
Union to establish Boards of Visitors for 
other sections of the country as soon as 
possible. 

The Ministerial Union Committee wishes 
to assure our churches that the funda- 
mental purpose of the proposed visitation 
plan is to help build in our churches a 
stronger sense of unity and cooperation. 
The committee feels that visits by such 
ministers as have been chosen who will 
share their wisdom and, at the same time, 
glean ideas which will in turn be helpful 
to other churches, will be a step toward 
this end. 

No definite plan for visitations can be 
established. Each church will require a 
different schedule. The Board has adopted 
the following suggested schedule for a 
week-day visitation:— 

Visitors (preferably two) arrive at 
parish in the morning; conference with 
minister; luncheon with parish committee 
(with or without minister); meeting with 
finance committee; meeting with officers 
of parish organizations (Alliance, Young 
People’s Religious Union, Laymen’s 
League, etc.); church supper at which 
visitors, one or both, speak to the entire 
parish. 


* x 


SHOALS FAIRS WILL CONTINUE 


The Shoals movement has sustained an 
incalculable loss through the recent death 
of Mrs. William B. Nichols, who for so 
many years has been chairman of the 
Shoals fairs which have been held both 
during the winter and at Star Island during 
the summer season. Mr. Nichols has con- 
sented to act as depositary for articles 
which persons wish to donate to this 
project, and all such articles should be 
sent, as in the past, to 25 Fairmount Way, 
Quincy, Mass. 
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HAND ANNUAL MEETING 
forty-fourth annual business 
the Lend a Hand Society, 
Mass., recently the 
following officers and _ directors were 
elected: president, Dr. Christopher R. 
tliot; vice-presidents, Henry R. Seott and 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold; clerk, Miss Anna 
Hall; treasurer, Robert H. Loomis; di- 
rectors, Mr. Eliot, Mr. Scott, Mr. Arnold, 
Miss Anna Hall, Robert H. Loomis, Miss 
Blanche Merritt, Mrs. George S. Fuller, 
Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, Rev. Harold Merrill, 
Miss Mary A. Clapp, Rev. Seth Rogers 
Brooks, and Frank B. Frederick. 

As illness prevented the presence of the 
treasurer, his report was read by Mr. Scott. 
It showed total receipts for the year to be 
$11,248.22 and total disbursements to be 
$18,884.57, though the balance from 1933 
prevented a real deficit. The invested 
funds had made a slight and welcome in- 
crease in value. 

The report of the executive secretary, 
Miss Mary C. Coburn, summed up the 
activities of the society for the year in the 
various departments. The society had 
cooperated with forty-five other local 
organizations, both public and private, 
and appeals for 197 special cases, received 
from social workers, nurses, and ministers, 
were answered, wholly or in part. 

The Book Mission helped several federal 
projects in providing books for new public 
libraries and for C. C. C. camps, and the 
schools, as always, were given careful 
attention. During the year 154 places 
in thirteen southern states, Maine and 
Labrador, received 6,567 books and 
twenty-five boxes of magazines were sent 
to institutions in or near Boston. 

With the aid of the clubs the medicine 
case used by the doctors of the Grenfell 
Mission in Labrador was again replenished 
with the necessary supplies, the old, tat- 
tered cover replaced by a new one, and a 
nurse’s kit sent to Mutton Bay. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


There will be a union meeting of the 
Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club and 
the Boston Congregational Ministers, in 
Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Monday, April 8, at 11 a. m. 

W.C. Adams, Secretary. 


* * 
MARY OTIS RUSSELL 


Mary Otis Russell, widow of Rey. 
Charles Frank Russell, who was for 
thirty-three years minister of the First 
Parish in Weston, Mass., died on March 1 
in Boston, Mass., where she had lived 
during the past few winters. Mrs. Russell, 
in her gently unobtrusive way, was an 
exceptionally active and devoted worker 
in the service of liberal Christianity. Her 
memory is cherished by a large number of 
friends who valued her wise judgment 
and who rejoiced in her affectionate ap- 
preciation. 


LEND A 
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Born seventy-four years ago in Edin- 
burgh, where her father was beginning a 
scientific career which his early death 
prematurely ended, she was of old Massa- 
chusetts stock—a descendant of James 
Otis and General Lincoln. 

After her marriage to Mr. Russell she 
literally shared his ministry at Weston 
for twenty years, giving generously to the 
parish out of her rich gifts of mind and 
spirit. In 1916 her husband became min- 
ister emeritus of the Weston church and 
the Russells settled in Castine, Me., where 
they spent a large part of each year until 
his death in 1921. After that time Mrs. 
Russell continued to make Castine her 
home but spent her winters in Boston, 
where she again associated herself with 
King’s Chapel, the church of her younger 
years. 

She was an active member of the Al- 
liance, and in its larger work her eager per- 
sonal service was invaluable. The General 
Post Office Mission and the Fellowship 
Committee will long honor her high and 
inspiring example of tireless unselfishness 
and devotion. 

Sensitive yet fearless, instinctively con- 
servative yet tolerantly broad-minded, 
deeply spiritual yet rejoicing in this 
world, with “high thoughts seated in a 
heart of courtesy’? and lightened by a 
delicate sense of humor, tender and solici- 
tous and kindly—her friendly _ spirit 
touched with gracious beneficence the 
lives of many, who rise up and call her 
blessed. 

Peer. 


PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 


The Personnel Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Reacon Street, Boston, Mass., on Monday, 
April 8, at 9.80 a. m. 
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CHURCH NOTES 

Erie, Pa.—The junior group of young 
people as the ‘Unique Unitarians’’ is 
holding meetings alternate Sunday even- 
ings, and the discussion of Capital Punish- 
ment at the last meeting was well at- 
tended. The senior group, those over 
twenty-five years, meets every two weeks 
for tea and a social hour, and has decided 
to discuss significant political, literary, 


social and cultural events in the com- 
munity. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The Evening Alliance 


has sponsored four weekly book lectures 
by Rev. Walton E. Cole on the “Religious 
Overtones of Current Literature.’’ The 


last lecture, on April 9, deals with the | 
Einstein, | 


recent biographies by Wells, 
Bent and Bradford. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First | 


Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Edward N. Calisch is a rabbi living in 
Richmond, Va. He was formerly presi- 


dent of the Central Conference of | 
American Rabbis and is at present a | 


member of its executive board. 


Norman D. Fletcher is minister of Unity | 


Church, Montclair, N. J. 


John J. Hader is technical assistant to 
Dr. H. Paul Douglass. 


Rayford W. Logan is professor of history _ 


at Atlanta University. He served as 
secretary and interpreter of the Second 
Pan-African Congress held in Paris in 
1930. He was a delegate to the Third 
Pan-African Congress in London in 
1923, and was secretary and interpreter 
at the Fourth Pan-African Congress 
held in New York City in 1927. 


Walter S. Ryder is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Flint, Mich. 


Brerccce ee: 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Boston lady is prepared to take one or two con- 
genial paying guests. Elderly ladies or semi-invalids 
preferred. Sunny house with garden in the Fenway. 
Meals privately. Strictest references required. 
Address C-201. Care of Christian Register. 


PULPIT“» CHOIR GOWNS - 


Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX:-SONS & VINING: INC. 


a3t EAST. 23RD STREET: ‘v:NEW YORK ..NNY- 


25 Beacon Street =t- 


The Mountain and the Cloud 


— An Easter Sermon — — 
By CHARLES E. PARK, D.D. 


In the search for truth, the journey would be aimless and pointless without 
the substance within the Easter cloud as the objective 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 

Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Modernizing Jesus 


April 22. Anachronism in Our Thinking 
About Jesus. April 29. Jesus and the Men- 
tality of His Age. May 6. Jesus as a Social 
Teacher. May 13. Purpose, Aim, and 
Motive in Jesus. May 14. Jesus’ Religion. 


By HENRY J. CADBURY 
A. B,, A. M., Ph. D., Litt. D. 
Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard University 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 

Send New and Old One and allow 

8 to 10 days notice 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning prayer 
with sermon by the minister. Holy Communion. 
4 p.m. Musical Vespers, Mr. Robinson and mixed 
choir. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; April 9, Dr. Arthur L. 
Kinsolving; April 10-11, Bishop Charles W. Burns; 
April 12, Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30p. m. 
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Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m., Station WSMK, 1380 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, Sunday, 10.45 a. m. 
Station WLLH, 1870 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Good News 


Two churches, one at Seattle and one at 
Spokane, have been started practically anew 
this year. Reports from both are encourag- 
. Your contribution will go in part to- 


ward this extensicn work. 
Checks should be made payable to 
The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street -:- = -: 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE CHRIS TAN REGISTER 


April 4, 19385 


Pleasantries 
Mother wanted to spend Saturday after- 


noon shopping and father—a statistician— | 


reluctantly agreed to abandon his golf and 


spend the afternoon with the three small | 


and energetic children. 

When mother returned, father handed 
her this: 

Dried tears—9 times. 

Tied shoes—13 times. 

Served water—18 times. 

Toy balloons purchased—38 per child. 

Average life of balloon—12 seconds. 


Cautioned children not to cross street— | 


21 times. 

Children insisted on crossing street—21 
times. 

Number of Saturdays father will do this 
again—0.—Montreal Star. 

* * 

The Southern father was introducing his 
family of boys to a visiting Governor. 

“Seventeen boys!’’ exclaimed the Gov- 
ernor. ‘“‘And all Democrats, I suppose?” 

“All but one,” said the father proudly. 
““They’re all good Democrats but John, the 
little rascal. He got to readin’.’”’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

* * 

“Motoring is surely a great thing. I 
used to be fat and sluggish before the 
motoring craze, but now I’m spry and 
energetic.” 

“T didn’t know you motored.” 

“T don’t. I dodge.”—Hachange. 

* * 

“T would lay the world at your feet,” 
cried the romantic suitor. 

“T wouldn’t care for it, in its present 
mussed up condition,” replied the girl 
haughtily.—Lxchange. 

* * 

“You sometimes find a pear] in an oyster 
stew,’’ remarked the waiter, pleasantly. 

But the customer only grunted, “I’m 
looking for oysters.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

Keezer: ‘““When this depression is over 
the rich will be richer and the poor poorer.”’ 

Geezer: ‘“‘Yes, and I presume the ones 
that are neither will be neitherer.’’—Paih- 
finder. 

* * 

Many a man finds it easy to forget his 
own personal unbalanced budget problem 
if he worries enough over the government 
debt.—Albany Knickerbocker Press. 

* Ok 

“My wife has been nursing a grouch all 
the week.”’ 

“Been laid up, have you?”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

* * 

“And later: ‘Oh, what a sight! As we 
look down, we see a mass of faces on the 
floor, dancing arm in arm.’ ’—Cleveland 
paper. 

* * 

The Roosevelt Administration is Long 

suffering. —Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association © The Meadville 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


5 ; | 
Churches of the United States and Canada | Theological School 
Founded 1844 
| trains for the liberal ministry of 
| today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide: 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address i 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


“A Lawyer’s Philosophy 
of Life” 
By PERCY W. GARDNER 


Formerly President of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


Based on lectures delivered at the League’s 
1934 Star Island Institute and published 
by the Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Price, $1.00 


FOUR THOUSAND DOLLARS MORE 


In contributions must be had before April 
30, 1935, if you wish pensions main- 
tained at the present rate. 

Has your church done its part as yet in this 
common obligation ? 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 


PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. Please send your gifts promptly to 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue -:-  -:- _ Boston, Mass. 


5 Months for $1.00 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


The 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Pres: enter my subscription at your 


Introducing 


The Register 
To New Friends 


Introductory Rate of 5 months for one. 


dollar. I enclose check or currency.. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


